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Journal of a Tour in the State of New York, in the year 
1330; with Remarks on Agriculture in those parts 
most eligible for Settlers : and Return to England by 
the Western Islands, in consequence of Shipwreck in 
the Robert Fulton. By John Fowler. Whittaker, 
Treacher, and Arnot, London. 12mo. pp. 334. 


This amusing and instructive little volume, which 
is on the eve of publication, will be perused with 
pleasure by the British public; and will be found 
particularly useful to thuse who are about to emigrate 
to the desirable State of New York, as the writer has 
made himself perfect master of his subject, and is, 
unquestionably, actuated by the purest motives in 
the excellent advice with which his work abounds. 
The Journal contains numerous episodes, if we may 
so term them, arising out of the eventful peregrina- 
tions of the writer ;—it abounds with interesting in- 
formation respecting the various places which he 
visited in the course of his voyage out and home. 
}'e was on board the Robert Fulton when she was 
lost ; and the dreadful incident which led to that 
disastrous catastrophe, and the subsequent destina- 
tion of the survivors, form a very striking portion of 
the Journal. The work bears prima facie evidence 
of the integrity, good sense, and benevolence of the 
writer; and it will soon become, or ought to become, 
a great favourite with all classes of readers'—Mer- 
cury. 

The preceding brief notice of Mr. Fowler’s va- 
luable volume appeared in the last Mercury ; and 
we avail ourselves of. the convenient medium of the 
Kaleidoscope to enlarge upon the subject, and to lay 
before our readers some extracts, which we shall con- 
tinue from time to time, under the confident per- 
suasion that the selection will be acceptable to all 
our readers. 

At no period was emigration ever carried on on so 
large an extent as at present ; and it is of the utmost 
importance that those who are about to quit their 
homes in quest of comfort and independence abroad, 
should have the advantage of the honest and dis- 
interested advice of such respectable, intelligent, and 
experienced men as Mr. Fowler. 








Many hundreds of individuals, we fear we might 
say hundreds of families, have been utterly ruined | 
by following the fallacious and interested advice of | 
those wretches who derive emoluments frem the | 





mend the Journal of Mr. Fowler, who has ro interest 
in deceiving them, and whose character and expe- 
rience entitle his advice to deference and respect. 

As we purpose to return from time to time to 
this very pleasing volume, we shall for the present 
conclude our brief notice with the following pas- 
sage from the author’s preface, in which, alluding 
to his journal, he says,—“I have been induced, 
with little correction or revision, to offer it, stich’as 
it is, to the public. This only recommendation I 
wish to advance in its favour:—It is presented by 
one who, to the extent of his opportunities, has 
endeavoured to investigate for himself,—who has 
no private or party feelings to gratify,—no smiles of 
patronage to court, or frowns to dread,—one who, 
in short, as he would scorn the meanness, has no 
earthly interest or motive to stoop to imposition, or 
in representing things otherwise than as they really 
are.” 

The portion of Mr. Fowler’s work which we have 
this week appropriated relates to the loss of the 
Robert Fulton, and it will be perused with painful 
interest by all our readers. The dreadful collision 
of the two vessels at sea is, in our opinion, told in a 
very masterly style; and the whole narrative fornis 
one of the numerous episodes with which the work 
is diversified. 


SHIPWRECK OF THE ROBERT FULTON. 
—=—=-— 

‘* For some days prior to my departure my time was 
too fully and too agreeably occupied to think much of the’ 
Robert Fulton, the name of our vessel: it was the only 
unpleasant’ subject which came across my mind 3 conse- 
quently it’ was not until the very morning of sailing that } 
was awate of the great number of passengers about to be 
taken. I'was'informed that we were to be limited to four 
in the cabin, and about'forty in the steerage; in place of 
which, when I'came to embark, I‘fonnd in the cabin seven, 
besides myself and the captains and, including men, 
women, and children, about'ninety' in the steerage. Un- 





der these circumstances I certainly should have declined 


going; but the packet-ship Caledonia had sailed two days 
previously ; and my principal reason for taking my pas- 
sage by the vessel at all, being a slight knowledge of the 
captain, (Britton) still operating as a stimulus; and, not 
least, having passed through the ordeal of a leave-taking, 
I concluded, truly unpleasant as it was, to proceed. 





in fine style, till the morning of the I8:h, when, by an oc- 
currence litle looked for, all our buoyant prospects were 
suddenly and awfully dissipated, and the scene changed to 
one of aggravated horror,—of hopeless and wild despair, 
when *shrieked the timid and stood still the brave :" but 
one common destruction seemed to menace all. 

** As, however, the event (which it is my painful task to 
narrate) may involve interests and property of serious 
amount, and occasion disputes to which I have no desire 
to become aparty, [shall endeavour, in the most unbiassed 
and impartial manner, and with as much brevity as cir- 
cumstances will admit of, to present it to the reader, and 
leave it to those better acquainted with the laws of sailing, 
and nautical technicalities, than myself, to enlarge and 
refine upon it as they may think fit. 

** Upon going on deck at five in the morning, I found 
it blowing very fresh from the N N.W. I continued on 
deck till about eight o’clock, when we were summoned to 
breakfast, and shor'ly after we received intimation ot « 
sail being in sight, about two and a balf points on our 
larboard bow, (our lat. being then 45 deg. 10 min. N. 
and our long. 44 deg. 30 min. W.) upon which the cap- 
tain and the whole of the party, excepting myself, went 
on deck, and from them I Jearnt that it was a British 
barque with a signal of distress at her’ mast head. Our 
captain, therefore, altered his course for the purpose of" 
speaking her, and rendering what’ assistancé she might 
require, or it was in our power to afford :° previously he 
had no intention of going near her. By the time I went 
on deck, we had neared almost within hailing distance. 
Captain B.’s intagtion was to pass under the lee of the 
barque ; whether her captain mistook this movement, or 
was too «lose upon the wind to accommodate himself to it 
as expeditiously as was requisite, I am unable to deter. 
mine; be it as it may, the position of the barque so com: 
pletely becalmed our sails, that our ship would not answer 
her'helm, and having her broadside exposed to the bows’ 
of the barque, she came upon us with tremeridous forte,: 
running her bowsprit into out lurboard fure- chains, tear. 
ing them to pieces, with the fore-rigging, and foretop- 
mast backstays, stove in the side under the fore-chains, 
breaking several of the timbers, and one of the upper deck 
beams, also the knees attached to it, with the stanchions 
and rails. Rebounding from this concussion, she rose 
upon the next ruthless wave, from the height of whieh 
she was furiously driven upon us ayain, striking our 
main-chains, carrying them away, with the main-rigginy, 
and one of the maintop-mast back-stays, and tearing the 
bolts out of the side. In this shock the barque broke off 
her bowsprit close to the stem, and left some part of her 


** Tt was about nine o’clock on the morning of the 3d of | rigging on board our ship. Dreadful as was the injury 


the intention of towing us as far as Sandy Hook, and in 
which several of my friends accompanied me; but the 


wind becoming favourable after it had conducted usa short | 


exigences of the emigrants, and who are o/ten in| distance we hoisted sail, and dispensed with the steamer 


league with desperate adventurers, who, providing | 
they can secure the passage-money from their un- 
fortunate dupes, care not a straw if they starve 
when they arrive at the place of their destination. 


To those who meditate emigration to the States of 


much earlier than we had flattered ourselves we might 
have done. 


*¢ For the first three days we had a fair wind, and made 


good progress, but afterwards it got nearly ahead, and 


with the exception of one day, on which we were becalmed, 


N , , ‘ it continued to blow in that direction until the 15th October, 
ew York, we think we can’ with confidence recom-! {t then chopped round to the N.W., and carried us along injury, and the sca was running wo high at tho time ts 





October when a steam- boat was attached to the ship, with | we had already sustained, we had yet to suffer another 


and a severer blow. Our vessel was now down in the 
trough of the sea, and, ere she could rise, a heavy swell 
violently impelled the barque upon her for the third time, 
and, most unfortunately, brought her stem in contac 

with our mizen-chains; these, ‘at one fell swoop,’ she 
tore away, with every rope and security attached to them, 
and, as if still unsatistied, in passing off, struck, and stoved 
a large hole in our stern, and carried away our stern boat, 
and nearly all our oars, leaving us a complete wreck. 
The barque herselt appea:ed to have sustained considerable 
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admit of her rendering us any assistance. We did not 
learn her name, or, in fact, exchange a word with her.® 

** In a few seconds after we had got clear of each other. 
our mizen-mast, all unprotected as it was, snapped short 
a little abo: e the deck, and fell with a dreadful crash over 
our starboard rail, the end of it starting out, breaking our 
binacle and con)passes to atoms, and displacing the wheel. 
Our situation was now dangerous and appalling in the ex- 
treme; and the cries of men, women, and children, added 
not a little to the melancholy, the heart-rending character 
of the scene. Even the weather-beaten tar, fora time, 
stood petrified with dread, or with a reckless seeming of 
indifference, awaited the approach of lis threatening 
destiny. Seeing, however, we still contiiwed to float, the 
first faint stimulus to effort was directed te the pumps, 
and inconceivable was our joy to find that, notwithstand- 
ing all we had suffered, we had made comparatively but 
little water. This welcome gleam of hope afresh renewed 
exertion, and as expeditiously as possible the mizen-mast, 
which was hanging by its rigging over the starboard side, 
was cut away; but whilst thus engaged, we were fearfully 
apprehensive, from the heavy rolling of the ship, that be- 
tore any additional security could be given to the remain- 
ing Masts, they would share asimilar fate, and extinguish 
at once our scarce reviving hope. Fortunately they stood 
fim, and we had no sooner cleared the mizen mast, than 
all capable of rendering assistance directed the most 
Prompt attention to securing them to the extent of our 
}imited means, by setting up preventer shrou’'s to the 
ring bolts in the water ways, and every place that could 
tend to afford the least support. We then righted the 
wheel brought up our only remaining compass, got the 
ship under*nug sail, and scudded ber before the wind. 

* To think of pursuing our voyage, under the circum. 
stances, Was, however, utterly out of the question ; and 
the only choice or chance left us seemed to be to run for 
the Western Islancs, distant then about eight huadred 
miles in a south easterly direction ; there we accordingly 
endceavoured to shape our course; but, at the same time, 
keeping aman atthe mast-head Icoking out for a sail, 
with the determination of abandoning our ship should any 
opportunity be afforded us, not knowing at what moment 
she might founder, and all our efforts prove abortive. In 
this agonizing state of anxiety and excitement the night 
clored upon us, and by its impenetrable blackness added 
row horrors to the scene. ‘The wind had aow increased to 
a heavy gale; the sea rose higher and higher, and ever 
und anon seemed ready to break over us; whilst at every 
roll we trembled for the fate of our masts. Those of the 
passengers who dared to venture on deck occasionally as- 
sisted at the pumps, but the greater part remained below, 
stujafied with terror, or unploring the aid of that Almighty 
ower to whose mira ulous interposition we yet owed our 
existence, and who alone could succour us in this dire ex- 
tremity. Slowly and heavily the watches crept along, and 
cvery sound of the bell which announced their termination 
struck upon the ear as with the prophetic sadncss of a knell.+ 

At length the morning dawned, or rather the pall of night 
was withdrawn: a fiery and portentous redness just an- 

** Since my landing in England, I am heppy to say the 
barque has also arrived, and proves to be the Standard, of 
Whitby. At the time we met with her she was bound to 
Kritish America for a cargo of timber, and the chicf injury 
she received being the loss of her bowsprit, she was not pre- 
vented continuing her voyage, from which, after repairing 
and Joading as designed, sbe has returned in safety to the 
port of Liverpool. Thus, not a single individual on either 
vessel has perished by a catastrophe which threatened the 
destruction of 41L—A miracle and a mercy none can too 
highly appreciate.” 

+ * Upon one of these oecasionsa poor fellow, who had heard 
the captain order the watch to ‘ strike eight bells,’ (usual on 
board ashipat theexpiration of every four bours,) half frantic 
with dread, came up and demanded of him, if there was then 
no hope for us, and on Captain Britton inquiring the cause of 
his increased anxiety, he replied, ‘Why, Sir, I thought I 
heard you tell them to strike the dead bells —In the midst 


ef all our fears it was difficult tosuppress a smile. The man | pe 


, nounced its approach, and again the gloom of the tempest 
| shrouded all. The gale continued as violent as ever, and 
with a furious impetuosity hurried usalong : though in all 
the uncertainty of meeting with a sail, we scarcely wished 
it less. Since the time of the accident we bad made up- 
wards uf two hundred miles, and if our masts stood, and 
the water did not increase upon us, there was every appear- 
ance of our accomplishing as much in the next twenty- 
four hours.—I will not trace the sad detail step by step; 
descriptions of shipwrecks are familiar to most readers : 
those who wish to know more I refer to the pages of 
Falkner and Byron, which I never read with so deep an 
interest as when, upon an old hencoop, lashed to the gide 
of our reeling vessel, I perused them upon this occasion : 
and though none of their most ardent admirers need ever 
covet a like experience, I must still think that it is only in 
the midst of the dread ordeal, and when every power of 
the soul is roused and rapt with the scene, that the fidelity 
and high-wrought energy of their colouring can be duly, 
fully appreciated. To proceed—on the evening of the 20th 
* the storm had spent its strength,’ and by the following 
morning it had become nearly acalm. We availed our- 
selves of this opportunity of ascertaining the extent of 
injury done to the vessel, and spplying every remedy we 
could. The smaller openings we filled with oakum, over 
which we nailed a thick covering of tarred canvas. Into 
the large hole in the stern, we stuffed a whole foresail, co- 
veitng that also with canvasand boards. We next turned 
our attention to our long-boat, which we found shamefully 
out of order, so bad, indeed, that though we spent many 
hours in attempting to repair it, we could not renderitin a 
state fit tobe depended upon. But with the number which 
we hed on board, however perfect its condition, it could 
have been of no avail, except in transfering us ‘to another 
vessel, or upon the occasion of effecting a landing at a 
short distance.* 

** We did little or nothing at sailing throughopt this 
day, and many an anxious and inquiring glance was cast 
around the wide horizon, and the wisdom of our most 
weather-wise consulted, to divine, if possible, from what 
quarter we must next expect a wind, and dreading a 
change which would either compel us to alter our tack or 
our course. Happily, the next day dissipated our fears, 
and brought us a gentle breeze from the south, We 
crowded all the sail we could, and though the way we 
made was trifling, in comparison with some previous days, 
we were thankful even to be holding on our course and 
nearing any Jand. 

** The principal occurrence which marked the succeed- 
ing day, 23d of October, I would willingly pass over 
altogether in silence, not wishing to indulge in personal 
reflections upon any one, but I feel that I cannot so far 
forget what is due to bumanity—or at all events so ap- 
pears to me, as to avoid it upon the present occasion :— 
with this premise, however, I leave the reader to form his 
own judgment, stating the circumstance very nearly as it 
is recorded in the log-book. 

** At ten, a.m. a sail appeared in sight, bearing directly 
towards us, upon which we immediately hoisted a signal 
of distress, and made every preparation for going on board 
of her; Captain Britton wishing to afford all an opportu- 
nity of leaving their present most perilous situation. We 
had scarcely done this, when we were surprised to see the 
vessel altering her course, and continuing every moment 
to steer more out of our track; this we construed into a 
determination to avoid speaking us, and after waiting for 
some time in a state of painful suspense, in order that 


before, without any misconception; but the awakened and 
tortured imagination was now only alive to forebodings of 
evil, and ready to affix its own gloumy impress on all that 
transpired.” 

® “J¢ appears to me highly imperative thut some public en- 
actment should exist to compel the owners of vessels to pro- 
vide good and sufficient bouts, in proportion to the number of 
passengers they engage to convey; and that none should be 
rmitted to clear at the Custom-house, until an agent ap- 





bad probably heard the same directions given a hundred times | pointed forthe purpose bad eatisfactorily ascertained the fact.’ 


there might be no misconception of our intention, ws 
backed our main yard, of which no notice still being 
taken, our former suspicions were confirmed, and we 
were just on the point of bauling down our signal, and 
making sail again, when the stranger tacked short about 
and came towards us. Jt proved to be the British barque 
Mary Catharine, of Liverpool, bound for Charleston, 
When within hail, we lost no time in acquainting the 
captain with our distress, though that indeed was but 
too sadly conspicuous, and requesting him to take us on 
board. This he refused to do, on the plea of insufficiency 
of provisions, which we could only regard as futile, when 
he might have bad any requisite supply from our vessel, 
We next proposed to him to accompany us to one of the 
Western Islands—the nearest being about 250 miles dis. 
tant—and for which we professed our willingness to remu- 
nerate him ; but this he also objected todo. At length, 
after much entreaty, he consented (rather an advantage to 
him than otherwise, we presume) to take three cabin pas. 
sengers ! who accordingly went on board, having, at 
his request, been previously supplied with some stores by 
Captain Britton; he also cffered us a spar or two, if we 
wished to attempt any repairs, which, of course, we re. 
jected, considering it, with the deplorable appearance 
which we presented, little betier than a mockery. He 
then made sail again, and le‘t us to our fate. If ever he 
should be placed in a similar situation, (* what mortal 
his own dowm may guess ?*) and meet with the lke treat. 
ment, however he may feel its justice, be will not, per- 
haps, be disposed to put a more favourable construction 
upon it than we did upon-his. To Captain Britton, being 
an American, it appesred even the mere unyenerous and 
disgraceful. as our untirtynate situation was sulely attri~ 
butable to his humane endeavour to succour a British 
vessel in distress. “I shall only edd, that the individual 
who is the subject of these aliusions ss to mea perfect 
Stranger, and it is the conduct, a:.d not the man, whieh I 
wish to expose, and hold yp to that reprubaticn it so justly 
merits.* 

** The wind contizued to favour us, and towards even- 
ing became more westerly, and blew fresher. We made 
excellent progress throughout the night, and by noon on 
the 24:h, Captain Britton having succeeded in getting an 
observation, we discovered that we ‘had little morethan 
one hundred miles to run to the most westerly of the 
Azores, the influence of the genjal. climate of which we 
were beginning sensibly to experience, and having proyed 
how little we could depend upon any intermediate rescue, 
we looked towards them evyea with 8 more than intense 
eagerness. 

** At day-break on the 25th, being the eight day since 
our accident, we first discovered thé tslands of Corvo and 
Flores, the former bearing E. by N., and the latter S E- 
Shortly after the crew were summoned, and a consulta- 
tion held as to the course it would be most eligible for us 
to pursue. After due deliberation, and viewing the cir- 
cumstances of the case in all its bearings, the shattered 
state of our vessel, the uncertainty of the wind continu. 
ing favourable, which, indeed, had already become less 
so, and the number of lives at stake, it was unanimously 
determined to make the first Jand we could. As the day 
advanced, the wind continued to back more to the south- 
ward, and notwithstanding we were once again in sight of 
land, we could not repress some unwelcume forebodings, 
conscious how much depended upen the next twelve hours. 
If, as appeared probable, the wind settled in its presept 
quarter, or it came on to blow before we had made either 
of the islands now in view, we could have no hopes from 
the Azores, the remainder being situated still farther to 
the south, and to be exposed to unother gale, which, even 
if we weathered it, might drive us we knew not whither, 
was an alternative well calculated to excite our apprehen- 


# «*When speaking of this circumstance, it seems but impar- 
tial to mention the only possible extenuation which can be 
pleaded for sueh, otherwise, mysteriously unfeeling beha- 
viour, which is, that in the present state of the insyranee 
laws, if the captain of the Mary Catharine had deviated from 
the precise course specified in his policy, even though to save 
the lives of a hundred of his fellow-ereatures, it would have 
vitiated his insurance for the remainder of the voyage, and, 
in case of accident, his owners would have been unable to 
obtain from the underwriters the slightest redress or recom- 
pense. It is high time that such an infamous inducement-to 
evade the most.sacred duties of humanity were removed; aad 
I should little regret its operation In our case, if, in directing 
the public attention to it, it should in any way promote the 





accomplishment of so.desirable and necessary ap object.” 
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sions. To leave nothing, however, unessayed on our part, 
wé commenced clearing our anchors and cables, got our 
long-boat, such as it was, ready to hoist over, and with 
some barrels and spars constructed a raft, to be used in 
case of emergency. We had intended to pass to 
the south of the island of Flores, and thus round to Santa 
Cruz, (the principal town on the island, and situated on 
the eastern part of it,) hoping there to meet with anchor. 
age and assistance; but this we now found utterly imprac- 
ticable, and, thouyh we kept gradually nearing land, all 
we could anticipate wes to touch at its north western ex. 
tremity. By two in the afternoon we supposed ourseives 
within twelve or fifteen miles of this point, and hoisted a 
signal of distress ; after which we had very frequent re- 
course to the telescope to discover the features of the un- 
known coast we were approaching, which had, indeed, a 
most wild, rocky, and formidable aspect ; here and there 
we observed some patches of cultivation, but no other 
evidence of the existence of a human beihg was any where 
visikle. In this forlorn and perplexing situation, at five 
o'clock, we found ourselves close in with the land, and a 
current setting us towards it. To effect anchorage was 
impossible; in fact, the very idea of anchoring at all in 
the stete we were, to put to sea again upon the first shift 
of wind, was little better than preposterous; and to de- 
pend upon our buat, at any distance from the shore, was 
equally visionary. The night was coming oa with unfa- 
vourable indications as to weather: the steerage part of 
our catgo in particular ‘ were mad for land,’ imploring 
that the chance might not be thrown away; and, dread. 
ful as was the alternative, there seemed to be no other 
choice left us but to suffer the vessel to drive upon the 
rocks. We accordingly selected a small inlet between two 
immense projections rising nearly perpendicular out of the 
ocean to the height of two or three hundred feet, as the 
most sheltered spot which presented itself for effecting a 
landing. The moments which intervened between this 
resolve and the striking of the ship may be much better 
fancied than described: the most death-like silence 
prevailed, or was only interrupted by the wild cla- 
mours of the sea-gull and the breaking surf before 
us. The frowning masses of rock between which we 
were entering seemed like two vast portals ready to close 
upon us; and to most, I doubt not, earnest as had 
been the desire for the adoption of the expedient, it ap- 
eared far more like an approach to destruction than de- 
fondly Our black steward, who had lived through one 
or two wrecks before, looked absolutely horrid with af- 
fright. A while previous I had observed him overpowered 
with anguish, and abandoning himself to despair: he 
knew, he said, that the vessel would go to pieces, that all 
could not be landed, and that he was sure to be last 
thought of. I endeavoured all I could to allay the poor 
tellow’s apprehensions; told him that if we had not to 
swim for it, he should at any rate take his turn before me: 
but all would not do: a strange presentiment bad seized 
upon him that he was destined to perish here, and it was 
not until he saw himself safe upon the rocks that he could 
be convinced to the contrary. I had certainly expected 
the masts, being so nearly unsupported on one side, to 
fall at the moment of the concussion ; but the rocks 
in this inlet running out for some little distance under 
water, the keel of the ship ground along them, perhaps 
for more than half its length, which contributed much to 
lessen the violence of the final shock : this had no sooner 
occurred than we got our boat to the side, and commenced 
putting in the women and children. By this time several 
of the natives bad made their appearance, and some, in 
the most magnanimous manner, swam off to our assist- 
ance. A rope was then attached to each end of the boat: 
one we retained in the ship, and the other passed to the 
people on the rocks; by which means it was towed back. 
wards and forwards until all were tanded, though leaking 
the whole time to such a degree that three or four men 
were obliged to be constantly baling to keep it afloat. 
Some of our passengers seeing this, in the onset, and pro- 
bably thinking they stood as good a chance of reaching 
the shore by one means as another, had thrown over the 
raft, but in their precipitation jumping all on one side of 
it, it was of course upset, and two of the numoer very 
nearly lost their lives:—one (by his own account an ex- 
midshipman of the Royal Navy) it was my hapoiness to 
rescue just as he was giving over the last strugg’e for ex- 
istence. As soon as all were safely on shore, our next 
care was to secure some provisions, and such of our lug- 
gage as could be most conveniently come at; bu: the-surf 
beginning to break more violently, and our boat being in 
the wretched plight alluded to, we were shortly obliged to 
forego the attempt, and give up all, until we could pro- 
cure some further assistance. We forthwith inquired if 
there were any agent of the American Consul upon the 





island, and being informed that a Vice-Consul resided at loaded it #ae to within a few inches of the water's edge, | ' 


Santa Cruz, we despatched a messenger to that place, (a 
circuitous route of about twelve miles over the mountains.) 
to acquaint him with our untortunate situation, and re- 
quest that he would lose no time in repairing to the 
wreck. We then threw ourselves down under the rocks, 
and overpowered with long watching, fatigue, and anxiety, 
all wet as we:were, sunk involuntarily to steep. Our re- 
| pose, however, was but of short duration, being broken in 
upon by the sound of a quarrel which had commenced be- 
tween the crew and the natives; the former having con- 
trived to bring on shore a part of a cask of spirits, and be- 
coming ¢ompletely intoxicated, sailor-like, were seeking 
with all possible avidity to ‘kick up arow.’ Foreseeing 
the unpleasant consequences which such proceedings n.ight 
lead to, (for the natives had now flocked down trom the 
mountains in considerable numbers, and many of them, 
too, had drank pretty freely trom the same maddening 
source,) an attempt was made to put an end to the conten- 
tion by knocking io the head of the cask. This, though 
it effectually prevented a recurrence of the evil, for a me 
only added fuel to the flame; the crew especially, with the 
exception of one man, who conducted himself admirably, 
behaved in the most out aod infi manner 
even threatening our lives, and endeavouring all in their, 
power to exasperate the natives against us, who, had they 
been left to themselves, would have manifested no dispo- 
sition of the kind. As it was, from one, or the other, or 
both, we were every moment expecting an attack; and 
though none was made, it was chiefly the cause of adding 
one more to the many enxious and almost sleepless nights 
we had passed. In the midst of these disturbances, one 
or two boate made their appearance at the ship, for the 
urpose of plunder, which we had no means of prevent. 
ing, though I do not imagine they carried off any thing of 
consequence. Before it was light a man in authority ar- 
rived; that is to say, a description of constable, armed 
with a black thorn stick nearly as tall as himself, and who 
gave us to understand that he was deputed by the Gover- 
nor to protect the property. At first we were inclined to 
yield but little credit to his representations; but seeing 
that by virtue of his wand and various official threatenings 
he was able to keep his own countrymen at least at a 
most respectful distance, we allowed him to proceed as he 
would, and found him, contrary to expectation, a very 
useful sort of personage. In this way we put on till near 
eight o’clock, when we observed a number of boats ap- 
proaching the ship, (now rolling heavily, and appearing 
to be filling fast with water,) one of which cuntained the 
Vice-Consul, Mr. Borges, who immediately came ap 
shore, and in the most kind and feeling manner expressed 
his concern for our misfortune, at the same time congratu- 
lating us upon our truly miraculous escape from a watery 
grave. He then returned to the ship, and commenced 
saving what he could. It appeared that the nearest place 
of security was Ponta del Gada, another and much larger 
inlet, lying about six miles.to the east of the present, and 
where was also a small village between this place and 
the wreck the boats kept incessantly plying during the 
day, and succeeded in getting off the greater part of the 
passengers’ luggage, the sails, cables, &c. and about 200 
barrels of flour, of which the cargo chiefly consisted. 
In the evening came our turn, and a most formidable 
and perilous undeitaking it was. ae 
The surf now broke so high at the head of the inlet as 
to tender it impossible to bring a boat up to that part; 
one or two were near being dashed to pieces in making 























































the wind ahead, and blowing fresh. In this state we 
pushed out, and had to pilot our way through the most 
dreadtul rocks and breakers I ever beheld; oftentines 
running close upon them before they were perceptible. 
On one side, and nearly a mile distant, lay an iron-bound 
coast, hke one perpendicular wall of rock, and on the 
other the Open ocean, or with only the small isiand of 
Corvo intervening. Our danger, indeed, seemed scarcely 
less imminent than that from which we had been so lately 
rescued, and though our boatmen were fasiliar with the 
track, und managed the boat skilfully, it was evident that 
they were by no means charmed with their situation, and 
none of us felt otherwise than perfectly satistied to be 
landed in safety at Ponta del Gada, and leave Santa Cruz 
tor day light, or some more favourable opportunity. Alter 
quitting the boat, we had to ascend the rocks by a most 
rugged road, and continued glong we sun mit until we 
reached the miserable huts where we were to take up our 
quarters for the night. For our steerage compuny, a 
large room, being an appendage to the Mass-house, 
had been oblixingly set apart be the priest, who also 
entertained two or three at his own house. The rest 
of us disposed of ourselves as we could, and upon the 
floors ot the d:fferent habitations, some with beds, and 

some with none, full soon forgot the dangers and hard. 
ships we had encountered, and, I'll answer for it, en. 

Joyed a night of as sweet, perhaps sweeter repose, than 

any king in Christendom.—In the morning, 27h 
of October, ——— Mr. Borges had been intending to 
return to the wreck, with the beats, and renew his exer- 

ons at saving the cargo, but the sea had got up so much 

curing the night, and it was blowing so tresh, that no one 
could be found willing to run the risk; and knowing that 

the vessel, where she was stranded, must quickly go 'o 
pieces, he considered it best to sell the whole by auction, 

without delay ; and in all the uncertainty of being able to 
save any thing further, the utmost bidding that could be 
obtained amounted only to 261 dollars, tor which sum 

our poor unfortunate ship, with her remaining cargo, «++ 

accordingly knocked down. A boat was afterwards sen: 
by the purchasers, and lost; but all on board fortunate! y 

escaped. 

**The weather continuing very boisterous and ur- 

favourable, we remained here until the 29:h, when 

we again set out in open boats for Santa Cruz, tvelve 
tuiles further to the south-east. Previous to our leav- 

ing there had been some further arrivals of flour from 

the wreck, all of which had been under water, and 

appeared to be much damaged. Our passage was about 

as hazardous and unpleasant as upon the former ocz:- 

sion, excepting that we had the day instead of the night 

to perform it in; and being thus enabled to d scern danger 

before in immediate contact, with it, we were somewhat 

better prepared to guard against it. Upon landing at Santa 

Cruz, as soon as arrangements could be made, there being 

no inn, or place of public entertainment, we were vari. 

ously billetted; the crew and the chief part of the steer. 

age passengers were housed in a building near the fort; 

some got admission into the convent, but were so terribly 

‘armed when its massy doors were closed upon them, that 

the friars were obliged to liberate them, to the no 

small relief of the one, and amusement of the other. Se- 

veral were accommodated at a Scotchman’s, who had sct- 

tled in the place, as a professor of physic. Mr. Borges 

invited Captain Britton and myself to his residence; and 

thus, by degrees, ail .were as well, and much better, cared 





the attempt, and it seemed every way probable that we/ for, than shipwrecked men have any right to expect to be, 








must content ourselves, with another night's lodging upon | or very commonly are. 


the rocks. Afier various fruitless endeavours, however, it 


‘* Here, without anticipating the future, we were willing 


was ascertained that a small cavity at the side of one of} to consider our toils and troubles at an end: and thoug! 
the projections would afford sufficient security to a boat! but upon a rock, as it were, in the midst of the wide “Ale 
if we could manage to reach it; but with this proviso the! Jantie, felt thankful for thedeliverance we hud ¢ Aperience:, 
difficulty scarcely-seemed less than before ; the rock along| and rather wished for a transient interval of reat than again 
which we must pass, about one-third of the way up, being, | tq cast ourselves upon the treacherous waves ot ocean : 
as I have stated, nearly perpendicular, with only a narrow | for the moment, 2 


shelving ledge, in some places scarcely wide — for 
the feet, and where the slightest hesitation or faltering 
would have been irretrievably and instantly fatal. Many, 
at once, determined to remain where they were, or get 
over the island how they could, rather than make the ex- 


ance would have been more readily prevailed upon to 
repeat it. ¢ 

plished at all, without the assistance of the natives, who 
are so habituated to scrambling amongst the rocks, thet 


‘ Lovely seemed any object that should sweep 
Away the vast, salt, dread, eternal deep.’ 


** Such, at least, were my sentiments and impressions 


upon my safe arrival at Santa Cruz; and [ as further 
| periment ; and few of those who undertook its perform. | gratified to find that the detention we were likely to meet 

with would afford me an opportunity of rambling over the 
l am satisfied it never would have been accom. | island, and contemplating scenes and objects of, to me, a 
novel and highly-interesting character. As, however, be- 
fore the period of our continuance here had expired, most, 


their feats in this way are absolutely incredible, and tpan | OF all, excepting myself, began to be more or less troubled 
the present occasion, besides almost running along them. | With cnnui, and anxious for the hour of departure, per. 


selves without difficulty, they had to carry seve 


of the | haps were I totranseribe the details of my journal, € might 


passengers, and some bulky articles of luggage. It was| run some risk of producing a like feeling in the mind oF 


nearly dark before the first boat was freighted, (the last, I 
believe, did not get off till between nine an 


the reader, and I shall therefore extsact, as I hate fre- 
ten,) and | quently done, the very little which I find pdssvasing generyl 


aterest, 
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POETRY. 


ne ne ne re tere pb tate rete beret. tt ra bere me 


THE EVENING HOUR. 
a - 

sweet is the breath of morn, and fair 
The dew-drop on the flower ; 

But, ah! a thousand times more dear 
The gentle vesper hour, 

When not azephyr fans the rose 

And Nature, hushed in deep repose, 
Proupts contemplations high ! 


Sweet in that hour to wander free 
"Mong hills, and valleys wild, 

or by the sofdy murmuring sea, 
And, memory beguiled, 

Phere muse upon the past, and sigh 

For human mutability, 
And joys too bright to last ! 


The gladsome morn is all too gay 
And redolent of earth, 
It breathes of things that pass away, 
Phat wither in their birth; 
While evening s hallowed hour, serene, 
Unfolds a bright celestial scene 


And shows the world to come! 


And morning wakes to busy thought 
With time's rude caresallied, 

But evening, as of heaven taught, 
Steals on the silent guide 

To bear us to the far abode, 

The land of the departed goad ; 
Phe region all divine! 


Hallowed, and loved! blest evening hour 
Ob! still be granted me, 

In hermit cell, on lonely bower, 
To converse, oft, with thee !— 

From earth to fly, till all forgot 

The living world as it were not 
Phought beavenward wings her way ! 


Liverpool. G. 





\ SUMMER EVENING. 
— 

lis sweet Co wateh the last expiring ray 
of summer suns cast o'er the close of day, 
A beauty and a holiness which steal 

Athwart our senses and which make us feel 

4 soothing sympathy with that soft hour 
Which is dented to day's more glaring power: 
it wakes the music of departed years, 
it fills the memory with bitter tears 

Wf davs gone by—each thought is of the past, 
Which o'er our souls does gloomy shadows cast; 
Yon orb looks glorious still, as to yon cloud, 
Which veils his bead as in a fleecy shroud, 

ile lends his bues and there a moment sleeps, 
Ashe who parts with friends still stays and weeps; 
lis but a moment down be sinks at last, 

Phe darting glory of that beam ts past. 
So when the dying Christian's hour is nigh, 
His hour of faith, his hour of vietory— 
rhough cold obstruction is about to close 

His languid eves in dull and dark repose 











Though through his veins he feels the chill of death, 
And heaves fresh pangs with each successive breath—~ 
Yet faith and hope upon his pallid face 

Shed a serene, unruffled, heavenly grace; 

The moon is rising, how I love thy light, 

Thou silent ruler of the peaceful night. 

Her face has borrowed a deep tinge of red, 

It seems as if she blushed to show her head 
Above the eastern hills; but by degrees— 

As fades the twilight and as blows the breeze— 

It melts into her own sweet silvery light 

Which hallows every object of the night, 

And shadows forth their beauty, softening down 
Each ruder feature and each darker frown, 

Oh, all ye mighty worlds that wheel your course 
Around her orb, what are ye, whence your source? 
Are ye filled with the spirits of the blest? 

But who so mighty to share that behest, 

At least not many, myriads crowd yon sky, 

Then cease ambition nor attempt to fly 

To yon immortal heights, though wild of wing 
But still to earth with unstretched pinions cling! 
Yet if thy spirit still should seek to soar, 

Take heed,—upon the mountains winds do roar, 
And there the lightning’s hottest, yea, and there 
The thunder scatters ruin far and near. 

But what are ye, whose glory’s still as bright 

As when ye first dispelled the gloomy night 

Of brooding darkness, whence are ye supplied? 
Ages on, ages lessen not your tide 

Of bright effulgence; are ye not a ray 

Of Deity himself, eternal day ! 

Mysterious grandeur! beautiful thou art, 

And glorious in thy beauty! how thy heart 
U'erflows when filled with thee! thou art a part 
Of me, and of my being, without thee 

And yon blue sky, what were the world to me! 
Let the the ambitious toil for empty praise 

And pray to Eeaven to grant them length of days 
To share the honours they've so madly sought, 
’Twere hard if they enjoyed not what they’ve bought 
With agonies. Oh envy not their lot, 

Though grand the first act, bloody is the plot. 

To sit each eve upon this mountain's brow 

And watch the stars reflected far below 

In that deep rolling tide, where not a wave 
Murmurs a mourrfal requiem o’er the grave 

Of thousands, but her calm unruffied face 

Kissed by the moonbeams, leaveth not a trace 
That such things were—let this be mine through life, 
Far from the rude collision, and hot strife 

Of human feelings, here divinely biest 

With ease and quiet, let me calmly rest. 


Liverpool, July 21, 1831. H.C. 








SONNET 
TO THE MEMORY OF WILLIAM ROSCOE, ESQ. 
_ 
By Bernard Barton. 


When last we met, ‘twas at a festival 
In Allerton’s old mansion, riehly stored 
With History's and the Muses’ classic hoard ; 

\nd thou wert, in that hospitable hall, 

More loved, and honour’d, and admired by all 
Ihe group assembled round thy social board, 
Than ever yet was merely titled Lord 

With troops of liveried servants at his call. 

Great changes since have been; but none to chill 
The feelings by thy kindness then called forth; 
Though waken'd first in hours of blameless mirth, 

In darker days my heart hath honour’d still 

Their cherish’d memory, for their proudest thrill 
sprang from thy moral, intelectual worth ! 


FASHIONS FOR AUSUST. _ 
MorninG DrEss.—A white jaconct muslin dress: 
the corsage square, and gathered round the top into q 
band, which 1s lightly embroidered at each edges the 


The sleeve is an improvement on the imbecille torm, 
very large at top, ard wide, but not extravagantly co 
at the wrist. Two deep flounces otf rich embroidery, 
placed one immediately above the other, go round the 
border, and reach rather above the knee. The apron isof 
changeable gros des Naples, lilac shot with white 5 it is 
arranged in bands, disposed en caeur before and behind; 
and ornamented on each shoulder, and at the back of the 
ceinture, with neeuds of riband to correspond. English 
lace cap; the caul of moderate height; the trimming of 
the front light, short at the ears, and partially drooping 
over the left side of the forehead. [t 1s trimmed with 
knots of cut riband to correspond with the apron; the 
brides fasten in bows and ends on the right side. 

Evreninc Dress —A dress of mousseline de soie, 
white figured in gold colour; the corsage cut ptain and 
square behind, and in crossed drapery and very low in 
front. A guimpe—'hat is, a plain standing-up tucker 
of blond lace, is seen in the centre of the bosom 
only. Béret sleeves of the usual form. The hair 
is turned back in a low soft bow on each side of the 
forehead, which is ornamented with a gold ferroniere, 
and disposed in full bows on the summit of the head, 
A blond lace scarf is arranged in the lappet style round the 
bows; it is attached by a bouquet of roses placed in front, 
and another behind. Neck chain, bracelets, &c., gold, of 
rich, but light, workmanship. 
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HORRIBLE CANNIBALISM IN NEW ZEALAND. 
(From the Tasmanian of January 28, 1831.) 





New Zealand is composed of two large islands, extend, 
ing together from lat 34 to 4°, south, and separated bya 
passage from fifteen to twenty miles wide, called Cook's 
Sirait. The southern of these islands appears to be in 
many parts mountainousand barren. The northern island 
is much more favoured by nature. The soil is rich, and 
every valley possesses a rivulet of excellent water. The 
cl:mate nearly resembles that of our own. The winters 
are much milder than those in Britain ; the summers not 
hotter; and it is found that every kind of European grain, 
plants, and fruits, flourish with the very utmost luxuri- 
ance. As may be imegined in such a country, the 
people are a remarkably tine race; the men, speaking 
generally, perhaps the very finest on the face of the earth, 
trom six to seven fect high, their forms of the justest 
symmetry. The women equally well formed, and o: very 
beautiful features.—These are the personal characters of 
the whole people of both islands, which are very thickly 
inhabited ; and as the natural progress of population 
might have been productive of considerable evil, a Mal- 
thusian attention thereto has most kindly furnisted them 
with the means of checking it, by the happy introduction 
of the instrument of Kuropean warfare. So also an in- 
satiable desire for rum and tobacco. These two refine- 
ments, unknown to these savage hea*aens until their 
commerce with European Christians, have also tended 
very materially towards this most desirable end. That 
part of these islands, where the events we are about to 
relate took place, is at the southern extremity of the 
northern island, a beautiful country, poxsessing important 
rivers and harbours, and every other natural advantage. 
The natives there congregate in numbers of from 800 to 
1,000, under the authority of some influential individual, 
who possesses, we apprehend, a sort of legitimate heredi- 
tary chieflainship. At that part of the northern island to 
which we now refer, there are two uf these sovereigns, the 
one isnamed Hecho, and the other Robulloh. It does 
not appear that these names are patronyme; they appeat 
to be rather titulatory, inasmuch as the article ‘the’ Is 
always prefixed to them. Thus they are designated as 
* The Hecho,” or ** The Robulloh.”’ As is the case in 
all parts of the world, Christian, even more so than hea- 
then, the people are engaged in frequent wars; upon these 
occasions, all prisoners who are taken become not only 
slaves to the captors, but their lives are only held by the 
| uncertain tenure of the pleasure ot the owner. The chief, 
| Hecho, has 600 or 700 of these untortunate people. Most 
| of the chieftains of both islands have paid more than one 
| visit to Sidney, generally in some one of the missionary 
| vessels, who are occupied in an extensive, and it cannot 
| but be a highly profitable trade, conveying from these 
' 





and the other islands in the Pacific, cargoes of pork, cocoa 


fulness disposed in small plaits, arranged en ceurn ° 
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Dy, oil, flax, and other aricles. When a ship anchors in 
any of the bays, the chiet, attended by a numerous body 
of hissept, gnes oa board immediately. His tirst opera- 
tion isto examine the strength of the vessel, as respects 
her means of offence or defence, and this not more with a 
view of petty thieving, which 1s considered a matter-of- 
course practice, but to the capture ot the vessel herself, 
if that appears to be practicable. They appear to possess 
some of the very worst propensities with which the human 
race is affl cted. For example, as respects their food, they 
consider human flesh to be the sweetest and most delicious 
of all possible food. So regardless are they of human 
life, that they are in the habit continually of coolly mur- 
dering their slaves for the slightest fault. Captain Briggs 
was witness to an instance of a young female being put 
to death, merely for refusing to perform some menial ser- 
vice required of her, and he himself saved the lives of 
two young men (who had run away from their owners for 
fear of being murdered for some trifling offence,) by pur- 
chasing them for a few pounds of gunpowder and some 
tih-hooks. [tis not easy to explain the peculiarly hor- 
rible passions and habits of this finely formed race of 
people, by general description. Perhaps the best method 
will be to relate some of the circumstances which a tended 
Captain Briggs’ late visit, from which the reader will be 
enabled to torm a tolerably accurate judgment of the 
state of things in general. 

Hecho, the chiet’ of whom we have spoken, is a re- 
markably fine young man of about twenty-five years old. 
He is six feet four or five inches in he:ght, and perfectly 
well proportioned. He is the son of a chief who is 
sp ken of as ** The Payie,”” who was taken to England 
some years ago, where having received great attention, 
upon his return he declared himself the enemy of all those 
of his country who should attack any English vessel, or 





injure any Knglishman, of course beyord the mere prac. | 


tice of threving, which, as we have said, is the vocation 
of these tslanders. Sume few years ago, a chieftain of 
the souch eastern coast bad killed and eaten Capt. Downie 
and the crew of the brig Samuel, a vessel which had been 
trading there, barcering muskets, powder, and balls, tor 
flix and other produce; but beiny either over confidential 
or unguarded, his vessel was captured and himself and 
crew eaten. Thesame people it was who had succeeded in 
taking a midship:nan anda boat's crew of his Majesty’sship 
Warspite, commanded by the late Sir. J. Brisbane, who 
were killed, and afterwards eaten, as mere matter of course. 
‘lo avenge these airocities thus committed upun Payie’s 
friends and allies, the English, that chief and the R»- 
bulloh, went in 1822, with a strong body of their people, 
and taking the former by surprise, they killed and ate all 
they could find, destroying all before them of the un- 
fortunate clan, who, in their turn, furnished food for their 
cannibal appetite. Glutted with blood, but still hanker- 
ing for more, they landed upon Bank’s [sland with the 
same horrible intent. But there they met with a check. 
The chieftain who was called the Marinewie, was pre- 
pared for their reception ; a battle ensued, in which the 
invaders were defeated, with @he loss of the Payie, who 
being taken by the Marinewie, was by that chief killed 
and eaten, as was Also an Englishman, named Sinith, who 
had joined the allies in their predatory excursion, The 
Robulloh escaped, and on his return to bis native place, 
united with the Hecho, the son of the Payie, who had 
succeeded to his eaten father’s throne, in the determination 
to avenge the former disaster.—Thus matters stood until 
about the middle of the last year, when Capt. Briggs, in 
the Dragon, arrived at the territory of these allied chief- 
tains. Their first attempt was to endeavour to induce 
him to accompany them in an expedition which they had 
been for some time preparing, ayainst the Marinewie, 
promismg him that if he would jorn them therein they 
would furnish his ship with a full cargo of flax in return. 
They were by no means unskilful diplomatists. They 
urged that the Payie had been in England, and was the 
friend and avenger of the English—that the Marinewie, 
who had killed and eaten him, bad also killed and eaten 
more white men than any other New Zealander whatever 5 
and they proinised ** subsidies” in return for the esseniia! 
service which they very well knew they should receive 
from a commander and a vessel such as Captain Brizys 
and the Dragon. They did not, however, succeed. Cap- 
tain Briggs peremptorily refused to be associated in the 
horrid enterprise. Not so, however, the commander of 
another British vessel, which happened just then to arrive 
upon a trading voyage. She was a fine brig of 300 tons, 
whose name, and that of the commander, we forbear, for 
the present, to insert. The two chiefs agreed with this 
person, that bis ship should convey them and their people 
to the country.of the Marinewie, where the war was to be 
carried on to utter extermination. On the 29th October, 
of the last year, the expedition sailed; there was a fine 


fleet of war canoes, and the two chiefs, and about one 
Captain Boggs remained at the anchorage, precuring, by 
the u-ual means of barter, a cargo for his vessel. On the 


tirely successiul. The Marinewie had been taken by sur- 
prise, his whole people destroyed, except such as fled into 
the snterior beyond the reach of pursut, and himself, his 
wife, and bis daughter, a beautiful girl of fifteen, taken 
prisoners. ‘The captain of the English vessel stated, that 
on their arrival at Banks's Harbour, the Payie and the 
Robulloh bad caused ali their people to conceal themselves 
below; that the Marinewie sent immediately on board to 
negotiate for the trading, which he, of course, supposed 
was the object of the Engh-bman’s arrival. He de- 
manded two double guns, by way of tribute to himself, 
for permission to open the trade. This was granted. 
The trade commenced, and the Marinewie not suspecting 
the fate which awaited him, confiding fully on the Eng- 
lishman’s honour, went himself on board to visit bim. 
Afier he had been seated in the cabin a snort time, the 
Hecho and the Robulloh jumped upon him from their 
place of concealment, as did their people upon all those 
who had attended hum on board, and seizing him by the 
hair, explained to him his situation. ‘The scene which 
followed is too dreadful to describe. Under the cover of 
the night, the Robulloh, the Payie, and their men, landed 
trom the ship, and having succeeded in capturing the wife 
and daughter of the Marinewie, they sent them on board, 
and a work of death ensued, utterly unspeakable and ine 
describable, for the horrible cruelties which were perpe- 
trated. The whole population of the place who did not 
escape, were killed, except about fifty, reserved to be taken 
back to be sacrificed at the bloody feast of triumph which 
awaited their return. At day light in the morning the 





victors were seen actively employed in cutting up and pre- 
paring for the steam kettle the dead bodies of the slangh- 
‘tered victims of the night. The crew of the vessel de- 
‘seribed the horrors which they had witnessed as beyond 
| every thing dreadful. The whole of the day was occu- 
' pied mn salung and packing in baskets, heads and bodies 
‘to be conveyed back. Amongst the vicrims was a fine 
| young woman near her accouchment, who was cut open, 
;her unborn infant extracted, her head and part of her 
body salted, and the remainder, in the presence of the 
captain, officers, and the whole crew of the British ship, 
' given to the pigs! ! 

On the 11:h Noyember, in the morning, the brig bav- 
‘ing arrived with her cargo of human flesh, living and dead. 
at about 11 a.m. preparations were made for the trie 
umphal landing. And here a peculiar feature in the cha- 
lracter of the New Zealanders was exhibited. Ferocious 
las appears to be the male character, that of the female 
appears in strong contrast thereto. Nota single woman 
was on the beach to receive either husband or lover (tor 








Zealanders appear to be eminently susceptible of the 
tender passion,) not a child to welcome its parent, not a 
father to welcome his son. All was silence, and except, 
as respected the cannibal warriors, and the dead mutilated 
remains of their slaughtered victims, solitude. The pri- 
soners were landed and ranged, seated on the beach ;-their 
conquerors having brought on shore in baske’s the salted 
bodies of the victims of their ferocity. Each basket @ ot 
sufficient size to hold a human body cut up into picces; 
of these there were, according to Captain Brigys* calcu- 
culation, about one bundred, The war dance then com 
menced. It is the most frightful method of rejowing, any 
idea of which the human mind can convey to itself. The 
warriors entirely naked—their long black hair, although 
matted with human gore, yet flowing partially in the wind 
—in the left band a human head—in the right a bayonetted 
musket, held by the middle of the barrel. Thus, with a 
song, the terrible expression of which can only be ima- 
uined by being beard, did they dance round their wretched 
victiins—-every now and again approaching them with 
gestures threatening death under its most borrible form ot 
lingering tosture. But they did not inflict it. None of 
them were killed. Atl were apportioned among the con 
querors as slaves, one old man and a boy excepted, who 
were sentenced to be sacrificed to their demon of ven. 
geance. The feast was then prepared, at which these two 
victims were to be killed and eaten. It consisted of about 
one hundred baskets of potatoes, and a sort of green ve- 
getable of delicious flavour, and equal quantities of whale 
blubber and human flesh. 

The bloody banquet went on, the Hecho, the Robulloh, 
and the rest, devouring the contents of the baskets we 
have described with the greatest delight. The manner in 
which the bodies had been sulted, at nearly the hottest 
season of the year, had been too imperfect to prevent the 





process of decomposition from proceeding to so considerable 


,an extent that the worms crawled trom the putrid flesh as 
hundred picked warriors, were on board the Minglish brig. | 1t was devoured. 


Having now given our readers some insight of the pro- 


| 
| press of civilization effected by the missionaries during a 


lath November the expeaition returned, having bcen en- | period of upwards of twenty years’ residence at these na- 
turally highly favoured islands, we shall now state how far 


their efforts bave succeeded as respects the converson of 
these people from ther heathen habits to Christianity. 
There ts not a single man or woman in the whole country 
who has really and in perfect sincerity, renegaded fram 
the native idolatry! They have now, as they have bad 
ever since the first discovery of their islands by Europeans, 
a God, a Devil, and a Spirit. They fear all, but they 
love none. They have no religious principles whatever. 
They have a description of temale priests, whose occupa. 
tion will be better understood if we ap; Wy to them .the 
term witches. Captain Briggs mentions one of these 
whom he saw, named Anonghie, as the most beautiful 
woman in the country. It is remarkable that the word 
**taboo,’? which implies being rendered sacredly imper- 
vious to all touch or communication, is common to all the 
Southern Pacific, from Newzesland to the Sandwich Is. 
lands. When a chief takes a wife she is tabood, and in- 
constancy on her part is death to her and her paramour- 
Any man can taboo his house or land by some trifling pre- 
sent to the chief, and the violation of it is death. When 
any of their slaves die, their bodtes are given to be eu'en 
by the pigs. If their children die under a certain ape, 
the bodies are put into a kind of trough covered with a 
mat, and hoisted upon a pole about six or seven feet high, 
where they are left to mouldcr away. When the chict’s 
die a natural death their bodies are burnt with much ce- 
remooy. Their ordinary burial places are so strictly 
tabood, that it is next to impossible for even a stranger to 
penetrate into them. They express excessive joy and 
grief in the same manner, by inflictmy severe wounds upon 
themselves with the sharp bone of a fish until ‘he blood runs 
down in torrents. The females frequently exchange thetr 
infants witheach other, and au.other whose infant dies before 
itis weaned will frequently replace it by a puppy or a young 
seal, both of which animals have been seen nursed by 
wouen. Ina word, their babrts are exactly as they were 
when their tsland wap first visited by Europeans, « ith thes 
exception, that t¢ ey have now fire-arms in veneral use 
throughout the tsland, and the work of human destruction 
goes on with proportionate inereased activity. The chiefs 
begin to take a wide range in their desire to obtain the 
most powerful and effectual instruments of death. They 
know the superior:ty of canron over musketry, and they 
express an anxious desire to be furnished with these ter- 
midable engines, well knowing that the possessors of such 
will be enabled to obtain a greater quantity of their fa- 
veurite food, by the increased means thereby afforded 
them of carrying death and destruction in whatever diree- 





such there are even in the most savage state, and the New | 


tion their appetite or their vindict veness may carry them. 
This is the only effect of their communication with Ku- 
| ropeans which yet appears. We should lke to hear the 
most bigoted of the whole body of missionaries justuty 
this. It will require more than ordinary missionary in- 
genuity to attempt it. 








THE BOUQUET. 
‘I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





PHYSIC AND PHYSICIANS, IN 183), 

| (From the Englishman's Magazine.) 

| 

| (Concluted from vur last) 

| Dr. Maemichael has recorded, amongst the eighteen 
whom he has delighted to honour, about six sterling eha- 
racters; and he has despatched them in a most summary 
and unsaustactory manner. While he devotes above torty 
pages to the uncouth pedant, Radel, he eon only spere 
sixteen for Baile, aman whom to know was to love, and 
who did more to advance the taterests of modern medieine 
ithan any individual of ourtimes. Balle was just wha: a 
physician ought to be,x—-upright, vigihont, meo raptible, 
and strictly independent. His Knowledge was extensive, 
and founded on the best and surest basis,— Xperience: his 
powers of observation were great and weil-directed : he 
was dn able-physician and an honest man  ** Those who 
have seen fim by the bed side of the sick,” satd the lave 
|Sir H. Davy, ** well know the kindness ot. bis nature, the 
deep interest that he took in the sufferings and danger ot 
‘his patients ; and will, above all, estimate the nobleness and 
\disinterestedness of his conduct. An honour to hig pro- 
lfession in public life, he was most amiable in his intimate 
social relations and domestic habits. No man was ever 
freer from any taint of vanity or affection. He encouraged 
and admired every kind of talent, and rejoiced in the 


| 
i] 
success of his contemporaries. He maintained aavids, 
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courts the dignity and simplicity of bis character. His 
xreatest ambiuon was to be considered an enlightened and 
honourable physician. His greatest pleasure appeared to 
be in promoung the happiness and weltare of overs ” 

Thus was Batlhe: nomon in excmplum seco servabimas 
roa And how did be arrive ot the goal of celebrity ? 
Ifis success presents a strange ond impressive excgption 10 
the general rule of professional eminence. By his talent 
alone, and his co nexion with the Wlustrious Hunters, be 
forced himself upon public favour; and compelled the 
other members of the profession to seek his aid, to cover 
and conceal their own ignorance. His experience as a 
teacher of anatomy, in which he succeeded his uncle, 
Witham Hanter, and the particular atteation which he 
paid to mo, bid anutomy, rendered his advice, especially in 
all obscure cases of internal disease, most valuable ; and 
those who experienced benefit from his skill and attention, 
were not slow in seeking it again, either for themselves or 
their friends. This explains the mode in which a man 
may sometimes attain success by mere dint of ability, 
although we know of no other instance on record besides 
this ot Baillie, excepting thatof the late Dr. Armstrong, 
a man of great talent and rigid integrity. These two 
emioent physicians rendered themselves necessaty to their 
leas yifted brethren, by the possession of qualifications 
which the others lacked; and thus were consequently 
called into consultations by many who envied their attain- 
ments, and bated their superiority. 

Poor Armstrong ! we think we see him now! his mild, 
rntelligent, benevolent features glowing with joy, when he 
found the good be bad predicted beginning to (ell, and 
this, too, in cases of great doubt, and of lingering suffer- 
ing: in cases, for instance, of typhus, which be had made 
his particular study. Oh! how the frivolous and dis- 
graceful jealousy of the ** celebrity” doctors was put in 
practice to thwart, annoy, and contravne the judicious 
and conscientious endeavours of this most excellent man ! 
}tow they sneered at the obscurity of ** the north-country 
apothecary!” and how their diminutive hearts beat with 
undisguised rapture, when the Censors® rejected his ap- 
plication for admission, because he could not respond to 
their dog-Latin questions in Latin equally barbarous and 
obscure! Only imagine a man of Armstrong’s intellect 
and professional attainments, turned back by a couple of 
classical striplings, fresh from the academic groves of Caius 
College, Cambridge! Why Armstrong was a giant in 
knowledge, and bas not left his equal amongst the whole 
set ot Fellows, be they who they may. 

Who are the men that are intent upon pronoting the 
improvement of medical science? Are they to be found 
amongst the é/ite ? amongst the favoured ** Fellows” of 
the ** Royal College ? No,indeed. Is Arnot, Nel Arnot, 
of Bedturd-square, that terra incognita, a ** celebrity” 
doctor? Is Reatshend Smith, is Forbes, or Prout, or 
Wilson Philip, or young Hawkins; are any of these able 
and industrious men known 1n ** the circles,” or on a par 
with Dr. Macmichael, who has just been appointed a 
physician to the King? Notabitofit! Let them work 
on: let them wear themselves ou: in discovering good, to 
benefit mankind, but let them never expect to gain ** ce. 
lebrity,”’ caccpt in the estimation of those whose only 
acknowledgment will be a proper recognition of their 
utility, and a due appreciation of their worth. They must 
not expect more; tor the ** celebrity’ men, they of the 
‘ ctrcles,"’ and the College, will take especial good care, that 
ho propagator of real knowledge shall ever thrust his nose 
**between the wind and their nobility.” It is quite 
enough for such meritorious, hard-working gentlemen, to 
have the merit of curing paupers; they must not intrude 
pon the sacred precincts of ** celebrity 3” for there they 
would be altogether out of their ele nent. 

Alas! that an honourable, useful, almost a divine art, 
should be so profaned as it 1s, by motives the most mean 
animercenary! Alas! that those who are formally and 
legally delegated to watch over its best interests, should so 
pervert and misuse their prerogative, as to make it sub- 
servient to the most glaring and unseemly selfishness! 
But so it is, and so it will be, so long as the Royal College 
exists unretormed and unpurified. 

Among other doings there are certain Conversazioni, 
which are held by this august and sapient body: and 
thereby hangs a tale, which we shall forthwith proceed to 
unfold. 

Some three or four years ago, and just after the New 
College, io Pall Mall East, was completed, the active 
members had fallen into bad odour with the profession, in 





* The Censors of the Royal College are the examiners, 
aod are usually composed of two old members, and two 
voufg ones: the latter being added to furnish the requisite 
fund of bad Latin, which the former are charitably sup- 
posed to have forgotten, The whole affair isa sweet speci 
ipenef superlative humbug 


cons: quence of certa‘n absurd ag pe which had been 
insuruced against De. Harrison, fof daring to practise m 
London withouta proper diploma trom the Reyal College, 


be having on/y an Edinburgh Degree, as the certificate of | 


his arquirements and capability. Now, every one knows, 
that in Edinburgh the examination for adanssion is three 
tes as arduous as it is in London but this matters not. 
Dr. Harrison was practising in London contrary w law— 
Jin he had not paid his fees in Pall Mall East. And so 
the College instituted proceedings against Aim, while it 
left unmolested about half a dozen notorious quacks, who 
' practised, and still practise, under the very nose of the 
| learned College. As Harrison was an accomplished and 
' most liberal man, always willing to afford relief wherever 
he could, and as his prosecu:ion turned only u, on a piece 
of fusty etiquette, the protession resented it, and the pa- 
tricians of the Royal College began to levk blue. 

It will be necessary here to enter a /cet/e into the particu. 
lats of medical consultation, in order to explain how this re- 
sentment of the profession generally, was likely to affect 
the ** Fellows” of the College, or, to use our favourite 
phrase, the ** celebrity” doctors, in particular; it will ex- 
pose a precious system, and may, perhaps, afford some 
people a useful hint or two. 

When a person is taken ill, he generally sends, in the 
| first instance, for the family apothecary, or, if the patient 
be too fashionable to employ an apothecary, he sends for 
his physician. If the case be but trifliny, a few mixtures, 
draughts, and pills, will put allto rights. But suppose 
the case should become serious; a fever, internal inflam- 
mation, or any malady likely to last for some time, and to 
be attended with alarm and peril, a friend—for the person 
most interested, namely, the patient, is a mere cipher in 
the business—a friend, then, or the practitioner in atten- 
dance, suggests the propriety of ** further advice,” and 
this, in most instances, is left to be arranged by the me- 
dical attendant. Now then occurs a fine piece of strategy. 
The Wy mymeet 4 or the physician, as it may be, considers 
himself invested with a sort of patronage, which he is ex- 
tremely solicitous to exercise for his own advantage. 
Tirat physician, therefore, is called in, who is best capable 
—not of treating the complaint, this being a secondary 
consideration—but of advancing the interests of the prac- 
titioner by whom he is consulted. In those instances, 
where the physician is known merely by his name, he 
answers the purpose extremely well; for the uninitiated 
have no means of judging of his qualifications, and he 
can scrawl a prescription as illegibly as his brethren, Mr. 
Tomkins, who has attended the family from its foundation, 
being, of course, in a manner, responsible for his ability. 
Now, then, comes the farce of consultation, and a very 
pretty farce itis. The physiciad, who has (frequently) 
never seen the patient before in his life, knows nothing of 
his constitution, habits, occupation, or iliness, except the 
brief sketch afforded by the aforesaid Mr. Tomkins, as he 
ascends the stairs to the sick chamber : the physician, thus 
qualified, enters the reom with the solemuity of an in- 
quisitor, aske afew questions, draws out his watch, and 
carefully counts the pulse, looks at the tongue, hopes the 


room to chat, foribus clausis, with Mr. Tomkins, and 
write @ prescription, leaving the treatment unaltered, and 
so paying ** his friend T.’’ a great compliment, which is 
returned by Mr. T., wishing him to pay the patient an- 
other visit, and get another fee ! 

This is the manner in which nine * consultations” out 
of ten are conducted in London ; for to one physician of 
judgment and humanity, there are about fifty, whose sole 
and earnest object is—the fee! and who take as much in- 
terest (beyond this) in their patient, as the tailor or coach- 
maker would, and no more. How then, it may be asked, 
do such persons obtain practice? By amuch easier course 
than that adopted by their more competent brethren; by 
os the apothecaries, and by playing other pranks 
similarly calculated ad captandum. We know several 
flourishing M. D.’s, whose gaudy carriages are seen flying 
about all parts of the town, who bestow infinitely more 
pains upon the arrangementof their dinner-parties, than 
upon the advancementof medicine, or the welfare of thepa- 
tiente. These parties are exclusively devoted to their en- 
tertainment of apothecaries, &c., in good general practice, 
this alone being the honourable passport to such festivity. 
Who can withstand such bribery? Truly not your apo- 
thecary, who, as one of a genus, is, at the — day, 
noted for his gormandizing propensities, and a very dif- 
ferent person indeed from the wretched ‘* anatomie”’ of | 
Shakspeare. ‘* Dr. ——., is a good fellow, and gives excel- 
lent dinners, so I may as oa call him in here; he can 
do no harm at any rate.’’ Thus argues the apothecary, 





while the favoured physician thus responds :—** Tomkins 


lapius! Admirable examples of learning and humanity ! 
Eat, drink, and be merry,.—we shall no further disturb 
your org es for the present! 

One of the great and pressing evils attendant upon the 
employment of the physicians just mentioned, is the dif. 
ficul'y of getting rid of them when once they have been 
introduced. It is not to be supposed that the patient, or 
his triends, or even Mr. ‘Tonikins himself, should koow 
, better than the Doctor, as to the neccessity of his attend. 
,ance. ‘here may be latent sparks of mischief smoldering 
iv a remote corner of the lungs or liver, which no one 
' but the experienced physician can detect, or even suspect, 
| There may be some uther obnoxious cause retarding con. 
| valescence, and rendering necessary a few more fees; 60 
i long, at least, as these same fees are nimbly forthcoming, 
| Atall events, the Doctor may think so, and who dare 
| gainsay him ? When, however, Mr. Tomkins is requested 
| (no very pleasant task, by the way, to either party) to in. 

form the Doctor that his further attendance can be dis. 
pensed with. there is nothing more to be said about the 
business, excepting that the physician, if he have any 
| grace at all, will insist upon paying an occasional “* friendly” 
(yratut‘ous) visit, during the convalescence of the patient, 
That we have nothing exaggerated, nor set down aught 
, in malice, touching the ly greedi of some phy- 
| sicians, the following fact will prove:—An old and 
esteemed friend of ours, worn out with age and infirmity, 
was dying; this she well knew, as did every member of 
her family. But affectionately anxious to alleviate, as 
much as possible, the last sufferings of an excellent parent, 
no means were left untried to obtain the best advice. Un. 
fortunately, the pattent lived in a fashionable part of the 
town, and the general practitioner in attendance being 
consulted as to the physicians to be called in, recommended 
a brace of fashionable ‘+ celebrity” doctors, of whom, we 
shall here observe, that Sir Henry Halford was mo? one. 
As the practitioner in attendance happened to be a clever 
man, the only object of this accession of advice was, a 
hope that something might be thought of to smooth the 
pillow of the dying patient ; but, will it be believed, that 
these me called twice a day as long as the poor creature 
lived (which was some five or six duys) and received their 
consultation fees of two guineas each, every time 
called! And this, too, from a family by no means 
wealthy, or presuming to be so! And yet these two 
medical vultures are amongst the most fashionable physi- 
cians of the day, having attained the highest pitch ot Dr. 
Macmichael’s ‘‘celebrity.” It is by such dirty, avari- 
cious deeds as these, committed by men of sounding re. 
putation, that the medical profession is sullied and scan- 
dalized, and always will be, while these ** Fellows” are 
so exclusively protccted. 

Let us neutralize the acrimony of these remarks by the 
relation of another ** fact’’ illustrative of the conduct of s 
good man and a most intelligent physician. The eldest 
daughter of a pertormer at one of the minor theatres was 
attacked by typhus tever. She was the hope of the fumily, 
and had been educated with great care and at consider 
able sacrifice, for a singer, to which branch of the profes 





patient will soon be better, and descends into the drawing. ; sion she promised to be a conspicuous ornament. She was 


already attended by one physician, and two general prac 
titioners, who paid the greatest attention to her case. Al- 
most despairing of recovery, it was suggested that a con- 
sultation with the late Dr. Armstrong might be of use, 
and eight o'clock in the evening was fixed upon as the 
bour. The patient lived more than a mile from Arm. 
strong’s residence, but he was punctual in his attendance. 
He came, as he always came, prepared to give his whole 
attention to the afflicted person, and after a very minute 
and prolonged examination, the doctors retired into 
another room to deliberrte. In the course of conversation, 
the domestic circumstances of the family happened to be 
mentioned, and Armstrong heard that the poor player had 
a family of eight children. He made no remark, but 
went on with his observations on the case, and devoted 
nearly an hour to its consideration. On his departure the 
anxious father eagerly inquired his opinion; and he gave 
it, cheeringly, but cautiously; bade him bear up, and 
hoped his daughter might weather through it, whtch she 
eventually did. The father held out his fee, but the good 
hearted physician refused it.—‘*I never take fees from 
professional men,”’ he said, smiling, ‘* and if I can ever be 
of any service to you, let me know; I will always come 
toyou.”” 

Armstrong was at this time in bad health, had himself 
a large and an increasing family, yet he refused his fee, 
because bis patient was poor and in trouble! and came to 


| visit her, at an hour when rest would have been most.ac: 


ceptable to his wearied frame. Si sic omnes! Let thereadet 
contrast this conduct with that of the vultures previously 





is in capital practice, and calls me in sometimes; I'll ask 
him to dinner.”.—Worthy disciples of the divine Aiscu- 


mentioned, and then see who was the ‘* good Samaritan. 
We could multiply these compatisgns ‘a ‘bundred- 
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—e 
nity! | — — pement 
disturb || fold 3” but neither oar limits 
permit us to dwell any longer upon such circumstances. 
Dn th 
he dif. versuzioni. When thenew College tn Pall Mall East was 
e been ff opened, the presidents, treasurers, censors, electors, re- 
ent, or ff gistrars, and all the other officers incident to so eminent | o 
know ff an establishment, d d it requisite tu institute certain | sions. * 
attend. conversazioni y i ; 
dering § vited as were considered worthy of so extravrdinary an 
nO one ; ‘ co 
uspect, | ‘+ celebrity” of theic standing. By winm the lists of the | 6d. to 23. 6d. 
1Z con. 
tyedh "han 3 Sagal b 
oming, § gistrar was mighty active in the business. ywevery 
o dare | happened, that among the first batch of these distinguished 
uested uests, we e 
‘th c d the pr fings against Dr. Harrison. People 
be dis. | stared, and asked—** What does this mean ?’* They 
ut the § were answered thus—‘* Why this prosecution has brought 
ve any §f the magnates into disgrace, and general practitioners wili 


iendly" | not call them into consultation ; therefore, they (that is, 
the magnates) have made a virtue of necessity, and given 
aught ff them an invitation to their conversazioni, by way of con- 
cession, and a virtual though tacit acknowledgment of an 
d and 9 egregious blunder and most unwarrantable act of oppres- 
rmity, | sion.” The conversazione went on, and Sir Henry Hal- 


aber of §f ford, or some one else, edificd the visitors with an account 
ate, as fF of the late king’s illness,—how patiently he swallowed his 
arent, — physic, and how meekly he afterwards betook himself to 


Un. | prayer. The majority were mightily pleased ; they soon 
forgot Harrison’s prosecution, and patronized, as usual, 
being ff the ** celebrity” doctors, who had sv cleverly guiled them ! 





vended And these are the men that Dr. Macmichael eulogizes 
mm, we ff as the ** Ornaments” of the medical profession ; as the 
of one, fB legitimate and worthy disciples of a science which yields 


clever f to none in real dignity—to none in true and comprehen- 


was,a @ siveutility! Is the honour of the profession to be fritted 
th the [EP away and ridiculed by a parcel of toppish and fashionable 
1, that ff Fellows,” who meet together, within the walls of a 
reature — ** College” once a week, and there amuse, or 
i their  stu)tify, each other bya formal representation of a pseudo- 
e they B scienutic display ? The whole affair is too contemptible 
means & torequire serious condemnation. Those who have attended 
ce two B aCollege conversuzione will know what we mean; those 


physi. f who have not are happy in their exemption, and we con- 


ot Dr. & gratulate them accordingly. 

avari- Ro a ET 

ing ree ® Somewhat similar to these assemblies are the meetings 
8 of “‘ The Anatomical Club,” of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

1 scan & ‘This club comprises the aristocracy of the surgieal pact.of 

©"? ate Hi the profession, and upon its members alone do the go 

things of the College descend. Wecould point out several 

by the “ pure surgeons,” who ought, by seniority, to be now mem- 
y bers of the Court of Examiners; but as they did not belong 

ct of tv the Ciub, they have been superseded by younger men. 


eldest & We indulge the hupe, however, that theseand similar abuses 
are about to be destroyed by the success of Reform. 


amily, a 








MISCELLANIES. 
protes- == = thes 


HOURS OF PERFORMANCE AND PRICES OF ADMISSION 




















Pl TO THE THEATRES IN OLD TIMES. probably, continued to be the price of admission into this 
a con. i oo part of the Fortune and Bull, many years afterwards. 

of use, (From Collier's History of the Drama.) | 5 — 

as the Fee THE MARQUIS OF HERTFORD'S LATE FETE. 


} 
Malone asserts that the performances at theatres * be. ' 


Arm. 

danct- Bran at one o'clock in the afternoon ;” but he was certainly 
whole Bmistaken, and the only authority he adduced by no means 
ninut Bestablished his position. The usual time for visiting the 
d into Mtheatre was after dinner ; but Davenant states, in the pro- 


sation, Blogueto his Unfortunate Lovers, produced in 1638, that 
| to be Blof old so eager were the specta‘ors to secure good places, 
er had @that they sometimes came without their dinners :— 

c, but ‘* For they to theatres were pleased to come, 

evoted _Kre they had dined, to take up the best room.” 

os os The usual hour of dining. in the city at least, at this 
; ou eriod, was twelve o'clock. In Haughton's Luglishmen 
“h .~ yor my Money, Pisaro, the Portugal merchant, goes to 
c he Exchange at about eleven, and comes home to dinner 
good: Be hoon. There might then, as now, sometimes be an 


s fro Be fectation of late dining; and Dekker, in his Gudl's Horn. 
book, 1609, represents his gay hero as dining at two | 
} com! clock, and afterwards visiting the theatre. In fact, the 
= performance of plays began at three o'clock, as appears 
a by the following proclamation made by an actor, in His- 
16 10 Briomatriv, 1610, played very shortly atter, if not before 
ime 0 Bhe death of Elizabeth. 


readet ‘* All they that can sing and say, 
iously Come to the Town-house, and see a play: 
ve A At three o'clock it shall begin.” 





dred: fa, {” the articles between Henslowe and Meade, and 
Dawes the player, in 1614, it is expressly stipulated that 





honour, either by the extent of their practice, or the- and according to the induction, the prices there varied trom 


invited were made out we do not exactly know, but we | any man to judge his sixpenny-worth, bis twelvepenny- 
have a slight notion that our worthy biographical Re- worth, so to his eighteen-pence, two shillings, halt-a crown, 
However, it so | to the value of his place—provided always his place get 


re several honest gentlemen who had publicly | that this induction was probably written with a view to the 


od | given out that he will come and sit in the twopenny gal 


| panions to those valuable relics of antiquity which his 


nor our inclination will he shall be ready ** apparelled to begin the play at the 


guineas. The dial of the clock projects in front as it stood 


, hour of three o'clock in the afternoon,” which, without Originally in Fivet street, and resents rather a grotes 


) o the subject of the College con- | farther evidence, seems quite decisive. 

ee ee eee une College fe The prices of sedans beth to public and private which are strictly Oriental. 
theatres, seem to have varied according ta their rank and | 
\estimation, and to have been raised on particular occa- | walks, were illuminated by innumerable pots de few and 
® Ben Jonson's Bartholomew Fuir was | variegated lamps, the effulyence from which was so power- 


® to which such practitioners were to be in- | acted in 1614, at the Hope, a small dirty theatre, (which 


had been used also for bear-baiting,) on the Bankside ; 


He stipulates that ** it shall be lawful tor 


not above his wit.”” It is to be remembered, however, 


first representation of the play, and that on those occasions 
additional charges were sometimes made to the spectators ; 
and but for this temporary increase in the price of ad- 
mission, it would be difficult to reconcile the sums stated 
by Ben Jonson, with the low character he gives of the 
Hope Theatre. * * * According to the induc- 
tion to Bartholomew Fair, before cited, the lowest sum 
taken at the door of the Hope, wher that comedy was first 
played, was sixpence ; but at the Fortune and Red Bull, 
which were large public theatres, there were twopenny 
tooms or galleries. As regards the former, this fact incon- 
testibly appears from the articles of agreement between 
Henslowe and Alleyn on one part, and Street, the carpenter, 
on the other part, for its construction in 1599-1600 ; and 
in Dekker’s and Middleton's Rvaring Girl, 1611, one of 
the characters mentions having taken ‘* a nip,”’ or pick- 
pocket, in ** the twopenny gallery atthe Fortune.” That 
** gallery’’ and ** room” were here synonymous seems 
| proved by the fact that the articles of agreement call 
| them ** twopenny rooms,” and the authors of The Roaring 
| Girl, a ** twopenny gallery.” Dekker himselt, in his 
| News from Hell, 1606, uses the words * twopenny 
| rooms 3" adverting to she omnipresence of the Detil, 
jhe sayse-** Every market-day you may take him in 
' Cheapside, poorly attired, like an engrosser, and in 
| the afternoons in the twapenny rooms of a play-house, 
| like a puny, seated cheek by jowl with a punk.” Again, 
| he speaks of ** twopenny galleries” in his Seven Deadly 
| Sins, 1606, after describing crowds ** glewed together by 
the steams of strony breath ;" and after alluding to the 
benefit reaped by players, in consequence,of the arrival of 
foreign ambassadors who visited the theatres, he says, that 
Sloth will attract as large an audience, ** because ‘ts 





leries amongst the gentlemen, and see their knaveries and 
pastimes.’" Here, of course, he uses the term ** genile- 
men” ironically ; for the twopenny gallery was the high. 
est part of the house, as may be gathered trom the follow- 
ing sentence in Vox Graculi, 1623: ** Give me leave to 
air your thoughts on a nimbler wing, where they shall fly 
in a high place, and from whence (as if you sat in the 
most perspicuous /wopenny gallery of a play-house) you 
shall with perspicacity behold all the parts, which [ (your 
newcoine astrologer) shall act among the stars.” Such 








The beautiful villa in the Regent's-park, belonging to 


fia. 
appearance, in comparison with the oiler parts of the villas 


The clock-tower, the beautiful lawn, the grounds, and 


| ful as to render every object as distinguishable as in day- 
j light. The coloured lamps were deposited in the flower. 
beds and shrubs with great taste, producing a resemblance 
of the most beautiful flowers and luscious frusts. Several 
Marquees and tents were erected on the lawn, in the centre 
of which was a copy of a Mosaic floor discovered in the 
ruins of Pompeii. A military band was stationed in one 
of the marquees. 

The company began to arrive shortly after ten o'clock, 
and the carriages continued setting down, without inter- 
mission, unul half-past one. Dancing commenced at 
| eleven o'clock, and continued until an advanced hour in 

the morning, with great animation, to the music of Weip- 
pert’s full band. The refreshments were of the choicest 
description. The Noble host appeared freer trom the gout 
than tor a length of time past, and showed every attention 
to his numerous guests. His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, the Duke of Braganza, (Don Pedro,) the Foreign 
Ambassadors, and between 700 and 800 ‘of the most dis- 
tinguished nobility and gentry were present. 
== — 
CORRESPONDENCE. 














NEW BOTANIC GARDEN. 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—Having this morning occasion to pass by the 

plot of land now Jaying out for our new Botanic Garden, 
in Edge-lane, I was extremely surprised to find, upon in- 
quiry, that there is to be a continued blank wall running 
the full length of Kdye-lane, and that the principal en- 
trance is to be on the west side, in a situation that 
will tut seldom be seen, and where a stranger would 
find some difficulty in seeking it out. For the ho- 
nour of our native town, [ would respectiully sug- 
gest to the powers that be to refrain from continuing the 
unfortunate systein of placing our public editices on one 
side, or Liverpool wall certainly become quite as prover- 
bial as Parkgate. In the bumble opinion of a Jooker-on, 
Edye-lane is undoubtedly the only desirable front for a 
grand entrance, (which I trust it will be,) and by making 
a circular entrance opposite a new street lately opened in- 
to the Prescot road, 1t would have a beautiful appearance, 
and be seen by all passers by; and I have no doubt woukl 
be of benefit to the establishment. 
Would they, in any other town in England, place a 
grand entrance to so public an institution in so private a 
situation? I think you will agree. with me that the site 
for the gate is badly chosen.—I am, &c. 


Liverpool, July 26, 1831. A LOOKER ON. 





TIDE TABLE. 








the above distinguished Nobleman, presented a most bril- 
liant scene on Monday se’nnight, on which occasion his 
Lordship gave a ball and other entertainments. on the same 
splenaid scale as invariably renders his Lordship’s parties 
pre-eminent in the fashionable world. 

During the absence of the Nodle Marquis on the Con. 
tinent last winter, a considerable audition had been made 
to this delightful villa, by adding a wing and clock-tower 
at the southern extremity of the original building, by 
which an elegant and spacious supper-room has been added 
to the already noble suite of apartments. This apartment, 
which 1s entered by a flight of stairs from the ball-room, 
was thrown open on the occasion, for the first time, and 
excited general admiration, The elock-tower resembles 














Days. | Morn. Kuen. Height. Festivals, &¢ 
jh. m.h. m. ft. in, 
Tuesday -- 2) 4 49 5 24/13 9 
Wednesday 3.6 2 64313 9 
Thursday 4 7 21) 8 013 10 
Friday ---- 5! 8 35] 9 7/14 8B 
9 


Saturday .. 6! 9 36/10 316 1] | Transfiguration. 


Sunday .-- 7/10 28/10 54/17 3 |lOth Sunday after Trinity. 
Mouday -- 8/11 17/11 40/18 4 | (New Moon, 
Tuesday -. 9|———| 0 1/18 11 











METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


(From the Liverpool Courier.) 


Barometer | Extreme Thera 





that of St. Dunstan’s Church, lately standing in Fleet-street, 








and actually contains the clock and well known fizures 
which strike the quarters, so long attached to that ouilding; 
they have, however, undergone some change in their ap- 
pearance, and, instead of being in a state of barbarous 
nudity, have received a bronge colouring, which gives them 
a more Classical appearance, and renders them fitter com- 


Lordship’s taste has selected from various foreign parte, 
and deposited in this interésting spot. It may be recol- 











Lxtreme! state of i te 
at | during op 8 Heat due) Wind | at 

Noon Night. Morning. ring Day. at Noun | Nous 
July | 
20 29 54) 52 0 54 O 62 O Ss. ‘Cloudy. 
21/29 55) 52 0 S58 O 62 O W. |Rain. 
22 29 52) 54 0 57 0 63 0 W. Cloudy. 
23 | 29 60| 55 O 59 O 64 O| N.W. |Fair. 
24/29 78/53 0 58 O 64 0 } N.N.W. Fair. 





25 | 29 92| 54 0 60 0 60 O|NN.W,!Fair. 
26 | 30 00| 55 O 62 O 7 U|N.N.E.'Fair. 








20th, Stormy during night; six, a.m. heavy ruin; Inees 


lected that his Lordship purchased the clock and figures, | sant heavy rain from three till eleven p.m. 


on the demolition of the abovementioned church, for 200 , 





2ist, Nine, a.m. heavy rain. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE 
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NEW SEKIES OF THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
—_ 


We have repeatedly intimated our intention to 
commence a new series of the Nalvidoscope, in 8vo. ; 
and we hope soon to complete an arrangement which 
has been strongly recommended to us by some most 
respectable and experienced booksellers. 

Several inguiries have been made as to the price ; 
in answer to which, we can only at present state what 
is in contemplation, rather than what will be finally 
determived upon. We are of opinion that we shall 
reduce the price of the Naleidoscope to threepence, 
and that the work shall be published with a neat 
coloured wrapper, which shall be dedicated to ad- 
vertisements, the profit arising from which will, 
we trust, indemnify us for the reduction of price. 

As the Nalidoscope has a considerable domestic 
circulation, and is also pretty extensively read in 
all the towns named in the subjoined list, it is pre- 
sumed that it will be found a very eligible medium 
for advertising. As the advertisements will be con- 
fined to the wrapper, all those objections will be 
obviated which were made to the occasional intro- 
duction of advertisements into the body of the work. 

The following is a list of the towns in which the 
Kaleidoscope circulates, with the names of the agents, 
to whom orders for the new series, or for numbers 
to complete the present series, may be given :— 
London—Sherwood and Co.,|Newcastle-under-Lyme—J. Mort 

Hooksellers; E.  Marlbo|Neweastle upon-Tyne-J. Finley; 
rough, Ave Maria-lane; Northwich—G Fairhurst; 
Ashton—T,. Cunningham ; Nottingham—C, Sutton; 
Rirmingham —R. Wrightson; |Ormskirk—W. Garside ; 
Kolton—J. Kell; Oswestry —W. Price ; 
Blackburn —T. Rogerson ; Penrith—J. Shaw; 
Rursiem — Brougham; Timmis Prescot—A. Ducker; 
Bury —J. Kay; Preston—\. Wilcockson ; 
Chester—Taylor and Son; 1 Walker; 
Chorley —C. Robinsons Rochdale—J. Hartley; 
Clithero—H. Whalley ; Sheffield —T. Orton & G. Ridge 
Denbigh—M. Jones; Shrewsbury —C. Hulbert ; 
Doncaster —C, and J. White; |Southport—W Garside; 
Dublin—TVhe Booksellers; Stoke—R. C. Tomkinson ; 
Glasgow —Atkinson and Co, |S8t, Helen’s—1. Sharp; 
Halifax —N. Whitley ; Stockport —T. Claye; 
Hanley —T. Allbutt; Ulverston—S, Soulby ; 
Hull —J. Perkins; Warrington—Thos. Hurst; J. 
Kendal—M. & R_ Branthwaite;| J. and J Haddock; 
Lancaster—Jobn Leeming; Whitechaven—W. J. Callander; 
Leeds—U. Spink; Wigan—NMrs. Critchley; J. 
Manchester—J. Fletcher; T.| Brown; 
sowler; B. Wheeler; R. and Wolverhampton—T. Simpon; 
J. Gleave; and G. Bentham ;|#rexham—R. Hughes, 
Macclesfield —V. Hall; | 








SCIENTIFIC NOTICES. 





MR. MURKAY’S INVENTION FOR RESCUING LIVES 
FROM SHIPWRECK. 
—>— 

We were sometime since favoured with the loan of a 
pamphlet on this interesting subject, by John Murray, 
F.SA,F.L.S., F HLS., F.G.8. The title of the work is 
as follows: ‘ Invention of an effective and unfailing 
method for forming an instantaneous communication with 
the shore, in shipwreck ; and illuminating the scene in 
the dark and tempestuous night.” 

The mode recommended for forming a communication 
with vessels in danger, if it be not original, appears to 
us to possess some advantages over other methods now 
in use, espectally in the material requisites of economy 
and easy application. It seems to bear some resem. 


blance to the gun-harpoon, adopted in the whale fishery, 
which, however, the writer states to have been adopted 
subsequently to his original suggestion. 

Jostead of using a mortar or cannen forthe propulsion 
ef the communicating line, the author recommends the 
spbstitution of s musket or bhinterbuss, which may 


generally be easily procured, if not already provided at the 
various stations, where implements for the rescue of a 
vessel's crew are provided, along our coast. The atrow, to 
which the line is attached, appears to be very well adapted 
for tts purpose, and the numerous experiments made by 
Mr. Murray seem to have established the important fact, 
thet the rope is by this means much kss hable to be 
broken in its transit than by any other method of convey- 
ance hitherto adopted. 
| Ifthe results of these experiments have been faithfully 
| reported (and we see no reason to doubt their accuracy) 
Mr. Murray’s invention is most important, and will, no 
doubt, be properly appreciated and encoureged. 

The entire weight of the arrow used by Mr. Murray 
is from two to three ounces, and three quarters of an inch 
in diameter ; with its appendages, together with the 
strong whip-cord attached to it, it is two pounds and 
one ounce; and this may be carried to an extent of nearly 
one hundred yards by two drachms of gunpowder. The 
cord projected is of sufficient strength to pull a rope irom 
shore, capable of forming a communicating medium of 
escape from the wreck. As soon as the arrow leaves the 
musket or blunderbuss, a brilliant flime is created by a 
simple chemical process, and accompanies the arrow to 
its destination. This light cannot be extinguished by the 
sea-spray, or a deluge of rain; and this part of Mr. Mur- 
ray’s invention is most important, as it is of little avail 
to have succour at hand when all around is involved in 
utter darkness, as is often the case in the circumstances 
where this kind of apparatus is in requisition. 

We have made these brief remarks upon this important 
subject in the hope that they may lead to a perusal of Mr. 
Murray's pamphlet, and to a fair trial of the properties 
of an invention in the success of which every man of 
common feeling must take a deep interest. 

Mr. Murray, the ingenious projector of the plan we 
have briefly described above, is very well known in the 
scientific world. One of his last works is an interesting 
Memoir on the Diamond, which we have already noticed 
in the Mercury, and from which we intend to make 
some further selections for the Kaleidoscope. 

Mr. Murray, who is well known to the public, and to 
the scientific world in particular, seems to have directed 
his attention especially to objects of general utility, 
amongst which we should not omit to mention his newly- 
invented shower-bath, of which report speaks very faviur- 
ably. We have before us a most interesting address of 
this gentleman delivered to the Mechanics’ Institute at 
Halifax, which we shall notice at some length in the Ka- 
(eidoscope. 

There is, under the head ‘* Mechanics’ Institute,” a 
note addressed to this gentleman on the subject of some 
books which he forwarded to us for the Liverpool Me- 
chanics’ Institute. 

















MORE MECHANICAL PRODIGIES. 

An engineer of Bristol, named Richards, living in that 
city, has, after fifteen years’ study and labour, completed 
a machine which he calls his ** Endless Power Ma. 
chine,” which is now in motion. This engine, it is said, 
will supersede the use of steam in all its various purposes. 
The inventor declures that his self-acting engine of two 
hundred and fifty horse-power will take a vessel round 
the world with the small quantity of two gallons of oil 
applied to its movements when required.—Bath Herald. 

Mr. Buckingham would do well to deter his projected 
voyage round the world until the Bristol Archimedes re. 
' veals his grand secret to the world. Instead of proceed- 
/ingto Lapland, as in former ages, to purchase bags of 
| favourable winds from the witches there, a tea kettle 
| full of oil will then suffice to circumnavigate the globe ; 
j and who knows that the same means may not be devised 
| to press into the service the great American sea-serpent, 
mentioned in another part of our paper. A ring through 
the nose of the monster, and a tow line connected with the 
prow of the vessel, with the aid of the two hundred and 
fifty horse-power machine, would render a voyage round 
the world as easy a matter asa trip from Liverpool to 
the Isle of Man. 





PROBLEM. 

A correspondent, J. F. from Glasgow, wishes us to 
propose the following problem to our readers :—** Ty 
what other place on the dial plate of a clock can the hand 
be removed, so that the time may be still measured by it 
as correctly as when placed in the centre ?” 


Warming Ice —A Spanish sugar- baker professes to have 
discovered the mezns ot warming ice. He was apparently 
educaied at court.—/.it. Guz —This is a grand discover 
for our dandics and gourmands: they now have their cold 
ices in hot weather, and, when winter arrives, they may 
royale themselves with warm ices. The discovery of the 
| Spanish baker reminds us of the well. known lines :— 

** She drinks !—she drinks !—the matchless dame! 

To her ’tis water, but to us ’tis flame: 

Thus fire is water, water fire by turns, 

And the same stream at once both cools and burns.” 
Edit. Kal, 




















Mecuanics’ ScHoo, or Arts.—We have in our possession a 
collection of books, which we hope and believe are destined 
4S a present to the Liverpool School of Arts. They reached 
us without any intimation of the use to which they were 
to be applied. We have reason, however, to believe that 
the donor is Mr. John Murray, F.S.A., &c. &c., the same 
seientifie gentleman whose ingenious suggestion for the 
preservation of life from shipwreck is the subject of a brief 
editorial note in the present Kaleidoscope. We have written 
to him to ascertain whether our conjectures are correct, 
and to request him to favous as with a list of the books, as 
the package in which they arrived has been opened, with- 
out discovering any memorandum to lead us to ascertain 
the quarter from which the books were sent, or their desti- 
nation. 

Tue PLacue 1Nn 1665 AND 1666.——We were, a long time 
since, favoured with a manuscript account of this dreadful 
seourge, which a correspondent had obligingly transcribed. 
A few days since, in arranging some papers, we met witb 
this narrative, and re-perused it with deep interest. We 
have compared it with that usually ascribed to Daniel De 
Foe, and we find them not, as we at first conjectured, iden- 
tical. They agree, indeed, in the main facts, but they 
differ in details; and as the subject of contagion is now 
the topic of general conversation and extravagant alarm,’ 
we shall publish both the narratives which we have men- 


Kaleidoscope. 

Tae Yrar 1927.—In looking over our papers the other day, ' 
we recovered one which we had mislaid for a considerable’ 
time. It purports to be from an anticipated number of the 
Washington Gazette. If this note should meet the eyeof 
the writer, we wish, after apologizing for the unintentivnal 
delay, to state our intention of appropriating his favour 
very soon; but weare of opinion that the Mercury will be 
a much more eligible medium of publicity than the Kale 
doscope. 

MANCHESTER MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION.—AS Wwe have the suc- 
cess of Mechanics’ Institutions very much at heart, we 
shall give a place, in an early number of the Kaleidoscope, 
to the appeal of John Davies, M.W.S. in behalf of the Man 
chester Mechanics’ Institution. We thank some friend for 
the copy, which we perused with much pleasure. We have 
also in reserve for early publication, Mr. Brougham’s (now 
Lord Brougham’s) address to the Leeds Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion. 

Tue Late Ma. Roscozr.—-The article in the Atheneum on 
the subject of our est d and } ted townsman, Mr. 
Roscoe, should have had a place in the present Kaleidoscope 
had it not been our wish to accompany it with a profile 
likeness, which cannot be procured in time for our present 
number.—Next week we shal] introduce the memoir and 
the vignette. 

In SEARCH OF A SiTt0A110N.—The communication of 0. M.J. 
shall be attended to. 

The letter with which we have been favoured by J. Jf., of 
Halifax, is in some parts not very legible, which we regret, 
as we presume, from what we know of the writer, that 
nothing which he may communicate, especially on scientific 
subjects, ought to be lost.—We shall be happy to hear occa 
sionally from him. 

Music.—We have in store for the first number of our new 
series, a favourite piece of music, arranged as a flute duet. 
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